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THE NEWCHAPEL-SELSFIELD-HASSOCKS ROMAN 
ROAD. 
By IVAN D. MARGARY, M.A. 

An important fragment of this road has just been found 
at Felbridge and definitely verified by digging. Thanks to 
information given me by Mrs. Mollison, formerly of Ascotts, 
Felbridge, I interviewed Mrs. Miles who has resided close by 
for 75 years. She remembers that shortly after their arrival 
her father found and dug up portions of a stone-built road which 
continued in a southerly direction the line of Rowplat Lane. 
(This straight lane is 460 yards long, connects the Felbridge- 
Copthorne and Felbridge-Crawley Down roads half-a-mile west 
of Felbridge, and carriesa parish boundary). Iwasshownalarge 
block of ironstone, 21in. x 14in. x 14in., which they had kept. 

Mrs. Moore, of Leaping Well, very kindly allowed me to 
examine the route described by Mrs. Miles. Where the line 
enters a large field, formerly arable, behind a row of bungalows 
there isa distinct depression becoming fainter asthe north-west 
corner of the field is crossed. It then cuts across the south-east 
corner of the orchard at Leaping Well (a modern name) as a 
raised cambered strip, about 27ft. wide and a foot above the 
general surface level. Excavation here showed the road 
surface 18in. down composed of a layer of ‘‘ handful-size ” 
lumps of ironstone and iron slag 3in. thick upon a further 3-in. 
layer of purer clean sandstone lumps resting on the subsoil 
of greyish-white sandy loam and soft sandstone. The actual 
width of the road appeared to be at least 15ft., but the whole 
of the raised strip seemed stony on probing, due partly to the 
subsoil possibly. 

The fragment is only about 25 yards long, and its southern 
end is about 225 yards from the end of Rowplat Lane where 
the County Boundary is crossed: but the line is further 
continued by a hedge on the east side of Ascotts, and I was 
informed that stone had also been found near this hedge. 
Mrs. Moore also showed me a number of large slabs of ironstone, 
about 12in. x gin. x 3in., which are found in the bed of the 
Felbridge Water not far from this point, although the stream 
does not seem to be naturally rocky. I am inclined to think 
they may have been surfacing stones removed from the road 
to make crossings at various points. 
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The line would cross the Felbridge Water at a point where 


there is a square moat. 


The field beyond is very disturbed 


with many mounds and terraces, and is the site of a farmhouse 
which is marked on the Felbridge Estate map of 1748. The 
next field is crossed by a cart-track and fence to Greenfield 


of Rowplat Lane. 


FELBRIOGE 


for is straight, 
ae 300 yards long, con- 


Shaw onthe old lane 
from East Grinstead 
by Imberhorne and 
xulledge to Crawley 
cm Down. The track 
about 


tains metalling, and 
is slightly raised on 
one side. It carries 
a public footpath 
and is not new, but 
it is unmarked on 

the 6in. map. 
Itshould be clearly 
stated that all the 
ms above are not 
\ absolutely on the 
‘\ line of Rowplat 
\ Lane. The hedge 
\ at Ascotts is very 
slightly (under 5o0ft.) 
ule west of the line, but 
the alignment would 
be regained entirely 
so» at Greenfield Shaw 
Peer, which is 1470 yards 
from the north end 


The slight deviation might be due to the 


stream crossing, and at any rate the existence of the road 
just north of the stream is definitely proved. 

From the County Boundary to Greenfield Shaw the route is 
paralleled on the west by a winding lane, mostly derelict, which 
carries a parish and Rape boundary, in striking similarity to 
that noted north and south of Selsfield!. 

Beyond the last trace at Greenfield Shaw there is a quite 
featureless stretch of 1350 yards, until Burleigh House Farm, 


Grange Road, is approached. 


North-east of the farm there is 


a broad hedgerow 180 yards long which forms a portion of the 
(1) S.N.Q. II, p.32-35, and II, p.tor, 
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Rowplat Lane alignment as exactly as Ican determine. Some 
lumps of sandstone are visible in the south end of the hedgerow 
where it is cut by a deep sunken lane past the farm. South 
of this there are again no signs for 600 yards until the Medway 
is crossed, where in Lean Shaw on the ascent to Fen Place? 
there is a raised bank about r8ft. wide and 1 to 2ft. high, 
which might possibly be a trace of the road. 

I have been unable to find any definite traces north of 
Rowplat Lane, but the alignment suggests a continuance 
northwards to near Park Farm, where the line of the road 
approaching Woodcock Bridge on the Godstone Road would be 
cut. 

Captain Grant’s hypothetical alignment which was a few 
yards east of the agger at Selsfield Common is reported by Mr. 
Winbolt? to run 300 yards east of the moat near Woodcock 
Bridge, Newchapel. The alignment of Rowplat Lane would be 
nearly 100 yards, further to the east at that point. 


Note by Mr. S. E. Winbolt. Mr. Margary sent me several 
“ finds’ from this stretch of road, but there was nothing 
Roman amongthem. The make-up, width, and general align- 
ment are in favour of a Roman character; but it must be said 
that such a piece of road might be modern, medizval or even 
pre-histcric. Taken in connection with the whole problem of 
a Hassocks-Selsfield-Newchapel road, this discovery is 
important. One thing is wanted, and that is definite Roman 
vestiges. But sooner or later we shall get them, if we keep 
pegging away at it, and if there was a road of definite Roman 
construction. 





A LITIGIOUS ANCHORITE. 
By L. F. SALZMAN, M.A., F.S.A. 

In volume Ixix of the Sussex Archeological Collections is 
an account of the anchorite’s cell found at St. Anne’s, Lewes. 
Reading there how anchorites lived, cut off from the world, 
immured in their cell with the grave ever open before them, 
one would not expect to find one of their number bringing a 
number of actions in the law-courts. But in 1272 we find 
[Curia Regis 208, m.10] :-—-‘‘ Miliana the Anchorite (Jnclusa) 
of Stanygges (Steyning) sued Richard the Anchorite (Inclusum) 
of Heryetysham (or Hardham) on a plea that he pay her a 
certain rent which he unjustly detained. He did not appear. 


(2) Referred to as Fen House by Mr. Winbolt in S.N.Q. II, p.102. 
(3) S.N.O. II, p.37. 
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Information was given that he had two corrodies in the priory 
of Heryetesham, by which he could be distrained.”’ In other 
words, he had allowances of food, etc., from the Priory of 
Hardham, and these could be seized by the sheriff to compel 
him to appear in court. There is no suggestion that his being 
an anchorite exempted him from law suits; he would 
presumably send an attorney to represent him,—though 
Miliana would seem to have appeared in person. No more is 
heard of this case, but Miliana at the same time “ sued the 
Prior of Heryetysham on a plea for the render of 5600 loaves 
of bread, 5600 cooked messes (fercula coquine), and 6800 
gallons of the conventual ale of the said priory, which were in 
arrears of an annual render of 304 loaves, 304 cooked messes, 
and five hundred (and forty?) two gallons of ale due to her.” 
He also failed to appear, so the men who had gone surety for 
his appearance were fined ; and as the sheriff had taken no 
steps in the matter he was fined roos. 

From the figures it would appear that the allowance of food 
and ale had been due for over eighteen years. One wonders 
what would have happened if the Prior had admitted the 
liability and dumped the entire supply outside her cell! We 
next pick up the threads seven years later, in 1279 [Assize 
Roll 914, m.25) :—‘‘ The Prior of Heryeteham was summoned 
to answer Myliana the Anchorite of Stanynge on a plea that he 
give up to her a charter that he unjustly detains. She 
complains that whereas she handed over to one Richard, 
predecessor of the said Prior (Robert) a certain charter for a 
corrody of two white loaves and one black loaf, a gallon and a 
half of ale and a mess of cooked food (daily), which she should 
have in the same priory, to be kept safe and returned to her 
when required, now the said Prior detains that charter. 
The Prior was also to answer her for withholding acorrody which 
she was wont to receive in the priory and ought to receive for 
all her life ; concerning which she complains that she ought 
to receive the aforesaid corrody by a charter of Richard, 
formerly Prior, and that she had been seised of it in his time, 
but the present Prior has withheld it, whereby she says that 
she has suffered loss and injury to the extent of 100s. The 
Prior comes and says that she never handed over any charter 
to Richard, and as to the corrody, she never had any charter 
from Prior Richard for any corrody in the priory, and only 
received it in his time by way of charity and alms, at the pleasure 
of the said Richard. The Jury agree that Miliana never had 
any such charter but only received the corrody by way of 
charity. The case was therefore dismissed and Miliana ‘ in 
mercy ’ for a false claim.” 
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Ithinkitis safe toidentify Richard the Anchorite of Hardham, 
in which church traces of a cell can still be seen [S.A.C. xliv, 
78], with Richard the previous Prior. One may also believe 
that out of admiration for the anchorite life he first made this 
generous allowance for Miliana’s supportand then followed her 
example. The lady herself seems not to have withdrawn her 
mind entirely from the things of this world, as, apart from the 
suits just quoted, she, as ‘“‘ Miliana la Recluse,” brought an 
action in 1263 against the Prior of Hardham,—whether 
Richard or Robert, I do not know—for land in ‘‘ Hotheleg.”’ 
Here also the verdict went against her, the land had been given 
to the priory by Amfrid de Feringes, who had made her an 
allowance from the issues of the land, but she had no right in 
it. [Asstze Roll 912, m.1d.| Undaunted, she returned to the 
attack in 1288, when we find ‘‘ Milana Inclusa de Stanyng ”’ 
amerced for an unjust claim to rent in ‘‘ Hothleye ”’ against the 
Prior of Hardham. [Assize Roll 922, m.20 d.| In fact all 
through the quarter of a century and more of her seclusion she 
seems to have been one who abused the kindness of her friends. 





HORSHAM CHURCHWARDENS’ ACCOUNT BOOK. 
By R. GARRAWAY RICE, F.S.A. 
(continued from p. 112) 
EXTRACTS FROM THE ACCOUNTS. 
1645-46. 
Churchwardens, George Davie, Thomas Michell and 
Henry Spencer. 











Of Edward Parkhurst and John Willet for 3 graves ——— xx8 
Of Robert Hurst for 1 grave —————_—-_—___ vj viij4 
Of Mt Smyth for Little Horsham— —iij§ 
ss snesanne ae for bread and wine for the Comunions———— 

—________ xj vy 
Paid to ould Longe fos whining the dogs for the yeare —— viij§ 
Paid for a Directory [vide ante p. 111] — ij8 
Paid to Ludley for timber and ene and bord to repaier y® 

Normandy well ——_——— ix® iiij4 
Paid to Ludley for timber and planks to repaier Tambeltge 

Clapers —————_ - ———_—_—_—_—_——— viij§ vj4 


Paid to Henry Tydye tor bie wale about the Clappers 
——_—__—_—______ ——___—_—_—____—. vij§ iiij4 
Paid to eaey Tyde oe more work about ie Normandy well 








icipaciaaiaiaiaiiiapanaiiiest ee xj 
Paid for the hier of a henin 4 to go to the Qter. Sessions, and for 
horse meate and mans meate — xij® 
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Paid to John Ginn for a chime rope ———-—--_— xxx 
Paid for wier for the Chimes --— —- =. yj 
Paid for oyle for the Clock ant Chimes ——- ——— xitij4 


Rec. of Mt Ravenscroft vj! xiijS 44 the gift of M™ Garton of 
Billingshurst and given to the poore. ; 
Rec. of John Parson for Avelins land xx* and given to the poore. 
Remains in of handes xij!, the stock for the poore and 245 to 
Edward Parkhurst for the use of the xxij!. 
1646-7. 
Churchwardens, john Lintott [of Southwater tn List], William 
Coe and Henry Dod. 

Rec. of Arthure Woodgate for a grave in the Church 
aan —0O6 od 
Rec. a Henety W oodgate f om a seate in ithe old gallery 

ae a - - 00 OL 02 
Rec. of James Sawyer for a seate in the old gallery —— 
—-- —————- 00 OI 02 


Rec. of Tehes are for a grave - —oo 06 08 
Rec. of Thomas Snatt for a seate in the new gallery ——— 
liana eee = OO O2 OU 


Of Halle Rav neni. penny fa a conde: dete Wallers— 
———---- —- - —— 00 00 05 


Of William Sites hor Methasene. —_——_— —00 02 00 
Pd. William Ansell and John Chambers for the maimed 
souldiers and charitable uses — ——O02 2 00 


Pd. Briggs for timber for the Clappers, 6° 64, to Robert Nie 
for his worke for nailes and carriage of the timber 58 10! 
— inn a ie 04 
Pd. James Goomheider for dealnee of yé ‘Chunk windowes 
—_——_—__——_————- - —— 00 08 00 
Pd. Henery Tydie for ennai: the Church stile and for pales 
oman wie ———___. ———00 OI 07 
Pd. John Ludlie for a new waine wee and a post, 8§ 64, to 
Henery Tydie for hanginge him up and mendinge the 


hookes 154 a ————— 00 09 09 
For wrighting of Bookof Collection ot accompt and engrossing 
the same ———————————_————_ 00 02 _ 06 


[1646 in margin] 

A note of all such monies as was rec. for the use of the poore 
and given away to particular poore, as did appere by particular 
notes 
Rec. of William Cooper for being absent from Church on y* 

Lordes day ————_——_————_ A 
Rec. of John Chapman, junior, being drunck ony® Lordes day 
-y8 











1g 
€ 
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Rec. of John Carpenter for swearinge ———-———-_—-— xij 
Rec. of Henery Borer for beinge drunck——------_v 
Rec. of John Morecocke for keepinge alehouse wout lycense 

cease eaeusennsmanaeeriaenese a a ——__—— x x5 
Rec. of Thomas Arter fox being druack ——_____—— v* 
Rec. of Mt Crooke for swearinge ———----——__ xj 
Rec. of Richard Parson for swearinge —-—_------- xij 
Rec. of Thomas Wood for beinge drunck —--—--—-—-_ v8 
Rec. of William Baker for beinge drunck —----_---_ v8 

1647-48. 


(The accounts for this year are entered in a very condensed 
manner and they are therefore printed in full]. 
The Accompt of Edward Parkhurst [‘‘ senior’ 1m List] 
Richard Booker and Thomas Snat, 
the Church wardens for the yeares 1647 and 1648 
Receipts 
Imprimis Received uppon of first book of Landskot and for 
Church Rents and of the ould Churchwardens and for a 
grave and two seates in the ould gallery ——— 46! 178 24 
Itm. "Receiv ed uppon the second book of Landskot and for 
Church Rents and for graves in the Church — 
—_ 23! 16s «d 


asians alee ane eianeseians 5 
The Totall al ot Receipts i is ———_- ——- zol 138 74 
The Totall of of Payments is- —_—______—_—_§— 62! 028 8d 
So there remaines du to the parish —-—--- 07! 178 j@ 


which was paid to Thomas Michell, Henry Spencer and 
George Davie at the giving up of of Accounts by the consent 
of the parish they being out of purse in there yeare 1645, 
the somm of xxj! j@ 
Paiments 
Imprimis paid awaie for the reparations of the Church and 
Steple and Maimed Souldiers and Charitable uses and for wine 
in the yeare 1647 ————_—_—_— 4! 148 44 
Itm. paid awaie for the reparations of the Church and Steple 
and for Maimed Souldiers and for Charitable uses in the 
yeare 1648 —_——— - a — 18! 168 44 
Itm. payd to John Burstowes afer: settin the steple up———— xx 
Pd. for casting up of oT bookes to Henry Woodgate —— xij 
Pd. to Robert Honywood for worke ———————— ~ 1158 
Pd. to Thomas Forman for engrossing the Register and 
accomptes for 2 yeares, for mending the Chimes and for 
wier and for setting them to go and mending the pullies 
and mending the tenor wheele and for bread for the 
Comunion 1647 ——————_--_——_—__——_—__ xiij® x4 
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CHURCH OF ST. ANDREW, BEDDINGHAM. 
SUSSEX CHURCH PLANS, No. IV. 

The nave of the Norman church appears to have been aisle- 
less, since a portion of one of its windows remains, cut into by 
the westernmost arch of the arcade of the north aisle. Both 
arcades are obviously cut through the earlier walls, and the 
method of carrying the square capitals of the piers, by means 
of carved corbels, is similar to that used at St. Anne’s Church, 
Lewes. 

It should be noted that the Chancel (14th century) and 
West tower (16th century)! do not necessarily follow the early 
plan. Mr. William Page states in A rcheologia (Vol. 1xvi, p.80) 
that a ‘‘minister’’ is known to have beenat Beddinghamin the 
ninth century. This term is generally held to represent an 
establishment of two or more priests, and there is nothing in 
the present plan to preclude the possibility of a more 
commodious eastern arm (such as at Bishopstone) and even 
transepts if the building were in early times of a more 
important character. The nave walls are high and are pierced 
by 13th century clerestory windows. The tower has a number 
of 12th century worked fragments built in its walls. 

W.H.G. 





SUSSEX ENTRIES IN LONDON PARISH REGISTERS. 
By W. H. CHALLEN. 
(continued from p. 114) 
St. MARGARET’S LOTHBURY and United Churches, continued. 
St. CHRISTOPHER-LE-STOCKS. 
The whole of the existing parish register covering 1558 
to 1781 having been printed and published in 1882, I 
did not transcribe the Marriages at this Church. The 
parish was united with St. Margaret’s, Lothbury, in 1781. 
St. BARTHOLOMEW BY THE EXCHANGE, 1558-1837. Gaps 
1667-1680, 1707-1711). (United with St. Margaret’s, 
Lothbury in 1840). 
1715—Dec. 8. William Rainsford of Portslade, Sussex 
& Susan Stone of this parish. 


(1) This date of the tower is confirmed by a bequest in the will of 
Thomas Goodwyn, in 1541, of 20s. “‘ to the use of the said Church of 
Bedingham when the parishioners shall go about to buyld the steple ” 
(extract given by Mr. R. Garraway Rice, F.S.A., in Arch. Journal, 
lxvi (1909), p.408. . 

D. 
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1717—Jan. 27. Bartholomew Roberts of Shoreham in 
Sussex & Mary Peck of ye Parish of St. Mary in 
Lambeth by Mr. Jefferys. 
1717—-Aug. 26. Thomas Parsons of West Grinstead in 
Sussex and Elizabeth Wood of Croydon in Surry. 
License. By Mr. Scot, Curate of St. Christopher’s. 
1796—Feb. 3. Robert Stileman of Winchelsea in Sussex, 
bach. & Mary Dawes of this parish, spin. by lic. 
Witnesses : Weeden Dawes, Thomas Dawes. 
1797—-Jan. 10.—Edward Auger of Eastbourne in Sussex, 
bach. & Marianne Hart, spin. of this parish by lic. 
Witnesses: Anna Maria Pryce, Rich? Hart, Tho. 
Pryce. 
St. MARGARET, LOTHBURY, 1558-1837. (Gaps, 1618-22, 
1667-1670). 
1653—Apr. 18. Thomas Flower & Susan Lentot, one of 
Saviours Southwark & the other of Cowfould in Sussex. 
1654—Banns only: John Allinn of Rye in Sussex 
(written over “ litterworth’’ deleted,—which place 
occurs in the previous entry) & Hanna Smith of this 
parish was published the 17th, 24th & 31st December 
1654. 
1696—May 21. Thomas Wardene of Cuckfeild in Sussex 
& Prudence Sargison of the parish of St. Olive hart 
Street. 
1708—Feb. 17. Curtis Arnold, b. of St. Saviers Southwark 
& Susanah Greenfield, s. of Billingshurst in Sussex by 
lic. 
1733—Dec. (day not stated). Josiah Welby of Lewis in 
the parish of All Saints in Sussex, widr., & Rachael 
Trott of the parish of St. Bennet Sherehog, London, 
spin., by lic., by Mr. Birch, Preacher at Hampstead 
Chapell. 
1745—Jan. 22. Daniell Gromebridge of Foubridge (? 
Tonbridge?) in Kent, bach., & Philadelphia Baker of 
Mayfield in Sussex, spin., by lic., by Revd. Mr. Thos. 
Keighley, Curate. 
1784—Mch 10. John Gell of St. Thomas the Martyr in ye 
Cliff near Lewes, Sussex, bach., & Susannah Harding of 
St. Christopher’s parish, by lic., Witnesses: Joseph 
Clementson, Mary Bourne. 
1792—Oct.9. William Wanstall (signs Jun") of this parish, 
bach., & Eliz: Cruse of Ditchling in Sussex, spin., by 
lic.. Witnesses: Wm. Wanstall, S. Wanstall. 
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NOTES. 


SUSSEX ARCHAZOLOGICAL SOCIETY.—The Annual 
Meeting of the Sussex Archeological Society will be held at 
the Town Hall, Lewes on Wednesday, March 20th. A notice 
of the meeting, withacopy of the Reportand Balance Sheet will 
be sent to every member beforehand. ‘The business portion 
of the meeting will be held in the morning and will be followed 
by the Annual Meeting of the Sussex Archzological Trust. 
After an interval for luncheon, the members will re-assemble 
for the reading of papers, when Dr. E. Cecil Curwen will give 
an account of his recent excavations at Trundle Hill, near 
Goodwood, and elsewhere, illustrated by lantern slides. 


A SUSSEX STONE IMPLEMENT ; AND PRIMITIVE ROPE- 
MAKING. (II, p.102).—I beg space for a postcript to my Note 
in the issue of November last. 

The “Section”’ diagram of my Implement, there given, shows 
in profile each wall of the aperture (or perforation) as maintain- 
ing a continuously curved line through the centre point from 
one end of the wall to the other, including the splay. But 
actually the central portion of each wall is considerably 
worn back and flattened, so as to be nearly perpendicular ; 
much as apparently is the case with certain ‘‘ Maceheads ”’ 
described by Dr. Curwen, in his Article cited by me. 

Assuming, as seems probable, that some simple method of 
mechanical aid in fashioning thongs or ropes—e.g., that of the 
revolving weight—was widely known and practised, from remote 
antiquity, it appears likely that ancient implements specialized 
for that purpose came into use, varying in form locally ; 
although these implements may not have been identified 
as such, in modern days. On the other hand, the principle 
involved could be carried into effect by utilizing many and 
various objects, for the weight: e.g., I find that in the village 
here rabbit-snares have commonly been made by using the 
household flat-iron, suspended and spinning, as a weight with 
which to twist together the strands of wire. 

The stone head of a Mace, or of a Club, could probably be 
made to serve well as the revolving weight, in cord or rope- 
making. But the results, showing on the implement itself, 
of this abnormal use would differ greatly from the results to be 
expected from the normal use of a Mace, or the use as a 
fighting weapon of the Club. And such inherent evidence, of 
the particular use or uses to which each several object has 
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actually been put in its working days, seems to be of main 
importance, when dealing with artefacts of uncertain 
description. H.F.S.R. 


CHURCH PLATE ITEMS.—Apuldram. ‘ At Christmas, 
1867 a handsome  electro- 
plated Flagon was presented 
for the Service of the Altar of 
this Church, by voluntary 
subscription of the 
parishioners.”! The old flagon 
of pewter was later used for 
water for washing the altar 
vessels, and was not considered 
worth including in the in- 
ventories of Communion Plate, 
hence it does not appear in 
the list in the Sussex 
Archeological Collections.2 It 
stands 11in. high, is 5in. across 
the base, weighs 3lb. Itoz. 
(avoir.), and contains 2$pints, 
imperial measure. On the bot- 
APVLDRAM 
S MARY 













tom is engraved 


ee and on the handle f gI 

Pewter Flagou, Apuldram. below the thumb CW 
(2) piece is stamped 1 A 

Possibly IB, whose initials were stamped upside down 
by mistake, was Churchwarden at Apuldram when the flagon 
was bought. The knuckle hinge, and indeed the whole 
workmanship, is massive, not to say clumsy, and the vessel 
appears to be the work of a country pewterer. I should be 
glad of expert opinion as to its probable date. 


Lavant.—The East Lavant Parish Register begins in 1653, 
evidently with the appointment of the lay “‘ Register ’’ under 
theCommonwealth. Thissuggeststhat the Caroline incumbent 
(Joseph Henshawe, afterwards Bishop of Peterborough) 


(1) This is quoted from p.1 of a book, kept with the Apuldram 
Parish Registers, wherein the incumbent, R. A. L. Nunns (1865-90), 
recorded a great deal of valuable information about the Church in the 
later nineteenth century. Whether the flagon is handsome or no is a 
matter of opinion. 

(2) S.A.C. liii, 260. The hallmarks there credited to the flagon 
belong to the larger paten. 


2 ae ames 8 
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removed the old Register to prevent it falling into the hands of 
the sectaries. If he removed the Register, he is equally 
likely to have removed the Communion Plate. One of the 
Lavant Communion cups dates from 1618, the other from 1655. 
But, unfortunately for this theory, the Commonwealth cup 
(which is more reminiscent of a massing chalice than of an 
Elizabethan communion cup) belongs to Mid Lavant. 

It is, however, possible that the two cups were exchanged 
inadvertently during a former plurality. William Crooke was 
inducted to East Lavant Rectory July 15th,1726,3 and licensed 
to Mid Lavant Perpetual Curacy Oct.29,1750.4 Hewasburied 
at East Lavant Oct. 27, 1752, and evidently held both livings 
at his death. Just before this, at least, it was quite out of 
the question for two Communion services to have been held 
simultaneously, as Charles Smith began to officiate as his 
curate on October 10th, 1752,5 two days only after he had been 
ordained Deacon’. 

Students of parish history will do well to remember the 
possibility of such unintentional exchanges of uninscribed 
plate at any time when two neighbouring parishes were held 
in plurality, particularly if the evidence is that the incumbent 
died leaving a careless or inexperienced curate in charge. 

W. D. PECKHAM. 


TITHES BELONGING TO LEWES FRIARS, 1547.— 
1547. A Particular of the Tyths belonging to the Friars, viz. 

(1) The Portions of Tyths in St. Mary Westout or St. Ann’s. 
Inprimis From y* Hedge that parts Winterbourne Fields and 
the seven acres directly up to the Hill, with the seven acres 
and the Honey Potts, all y¢ Land lying westward to the way 
and the Pond att Haredean Gate belongs wholly to the Fryars. 

Item In the Floods Eighteen acres att the north end the 
Tyth wholly to the Fryars. 

Item In Houndean from the stile in the Long Mead directly 
up to the way all the Land lying westward to the end of the 
Field belonging wholly to the Fryars. 

Item In Broadnore all the Tyth (except one acres breadth 
in the Longfield along of the hedge next the Down and four 
acres in Kingstone Lain, and that Tyth Wool and Lamb 
belongs to the Parson) and all other Tyth belongs wholly to 
the Fryars. 

Item In Smithwick five acres lying on the right hand of the 
way leading to Brighthelmestone wholly to the Fryars. 


(3) East Lavant P.R. (4) Mid Lavant P.R. 
(5) East Lavant P.R. (6) Reg. Mawson. 
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Item In Ashcomb one moiety of all the Tyth Grain (except 
six acres lying from the lower end of the Barn up to y¢ Down 
southward, this is wholly the Parson’s). 

Item all the Tyth Lamb and all the Tyth Wool belonging to 
Ashcomb with all the other small Tyths (except five Lambs and 
five fleeces which belong to the Parson). 

Item All the Tyth Wool and Lamb in Houndean wholly 
to the Fryars. 

(2) The portion in Plumton issuing out of certain Lands 
belonging to Mr. Anthony Springett given by my Lord 
Bardolfe for which Mr. Springett pays pr. annum 5 sh. (?) 

(3) The portion in Barkcombe, all the tyth Corn and Grain 
of certain Lands called the Coney Burrows in the occupation of 
Mr. John Raines. 

Item All the Tyth Grain in Camois Court now the Estate of 
Mr. John Smith and Mr. Francis Lucas. 

Item All the Tyth Hay in the Knowland Farm now in the 
occupation of John Carpenter. 

Item The Tyth Hay of two Parcells of Land belonging to Mr. 
George Goring part of the Maonor of Barkcomb the one called 
the Open Wish in the tenure of Mr. Jno. Smith and the other 
called the Bear Brooks in the tenure of Thomas Bingdon. 
Both parcells contain about twenty two acres all valued pr. 
annum att £6. 


A Note.—This Account was taken from an Old Terrier, 1776, 
as appears by the Date which was in the year 1547 
which was 229 years agoe. 


A pencil note on the document ts as under : 
This appears to be written by Apsley Pellatt. ‘The note 
is in the handwriting of his son Mill Pellatt. H.B. 1864. 


[The above is from a MS. preserved at Barbican House}. 


GUNS BOUGHT FOR EASTBOURNE, 1550.—In the Survey 
of the Coast of Sussex made by Palmer and Covert in 1587! 
the report in regard to the defences of Eastbourne is as follows : 

“ At Borne an earthen Bullwarke decaved, the same and 
the Rampiers to be mendid and strengthened with apte 
flankers. There is one dimyculveringe ij Sacres and iij 

Robinets and iij bases with there chambers... . unfurnished 

with powdre and shotte.”’ 

It is of interest to note that the purchase and setting up of 
five of these pieces of ordnance, about 40 years before the 


(1) Sx. N.& Q.I, 198. 
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Survey, is recordedin a book of memoranda kept by James 
Burton, one of the principal residents in Eastbourne at the 
time. No date is attached to the memorandum, but it follows 
accounts belonging to the second year of Edward VI, and it 
may therefore be dated about 1549-50. The following are the 
items : 

Md. that I have bought of Mr. Parson Levett 2 Sakers and 3 

Robynetts for 20 marks. 
Whereof payd to Mr. Parson Levett in pte of payment for 


the sd 2 Sakers & 3 Robynetts —---—-_ 6! 138 44 
Item to his workmen in tew ard ——— —---_—____---— 164 
Itm to Sheppard for going one meemage to Mr. Parson Levett 

é cece,’ 
Itmj payd to Robt Cotton fox hewing a ton & di (half) of tymber 

a sia nsnniaiieaaciniaiataD 44 
Itm pd to Tobe Wa atts shee sensing af the bulwerk ———— 108 4d 
Itm to Sheppard for going to the Castell —__—_—— 164 
Itm payd for carrying of 2 barrels of power from n Leoten to 

Lewys — - - —_—_—_—— 28 
It payd to Sheppard dex the oid powder home ——————— 84 
Itm payd to Thomas Torle for 2 days —--—----__ 144 
It payd to Latter for 2 days ——-—— —_—— 144 
Itm payd to the Sawyer for sawing of y¢ ¢ planks - —_—_——_——— 28 


(Various items of payments to Torle and Latter for 26 days 
each at 7d. a day making together, 305 44.) 
Itm to Jerome for his payns ——— - a 


68 84 


The Parson Levett referred to must be William Levet, who 
on 27 Dec., 1540 was commissioned by the Privy Council 
to oversee the iron mines in Sussex which appertained to the 
Duke of Norfolk.2 It is not unreasonable also to identify him 
with the William Levett who was rector of Buxted from 1535 
to 1545 (S.A.C. ix, 219), being apparently deprived of his 
benefice in the latter year (id. xxvi, 17). It is not evident 
whether his engaging in worldly business was the cause, or 
the result, of his deprivation. 

, W.B. 


LUCKY STONES.—A notice of a paper by Mr. H. S. Toms, 
on p.232 of Vol. I of Sussex Notes and Que ries mentions the 
use of perforated “‘ lucky stones’ to protect cattle from hags 
and pixies. Until quite recently, certainly within the last 
ten years, there was prevalent in the more pagan parts of the 


(2) Arch. Journal, N.S. xix, 286, quoting Acts of the Pnrioy 
Council, N.S.,1, 561. 
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Forest Ridge in East Sussex the practice of piercing the 
dewlaps of young stock as a means of protecting the animals 
against being “‘struck.’’ The disease thus warded off is 
known, I believe, to veterinary science as ‘“‘ symptomatic 
anthrax,” which attacks thriving young animals so suddenly 
and so fatally as to suggest, no doubt, in earlier times the 
agency of a witch. 

The weanyer animal when he was first turned out to graze 
had the dewlap perforated, and through the hole was run a 
piece of string, preferably tarred string, but a bootlace would 
do. The string was then tied in a knot and as far as I know 
remained in the dewlap until it perished and fell away. At 
any of the markets in those parts of the Weald indicated above 
a considerable proportion of the young stock offered for sale 
might be seen to have pierced dewlaps, or to be carrying the 
prophylactic twine, and it may well be that the custom still 
persists. 

Many of the ancient remedies and precautions in use in the 
country side have sound sense and much practical experience 
behind them, but none of those who applied the tarred string 
could give me any reason for doing so beyond the fact that it was 
the custom and a practice which he did not like to neglect. 
It seems possible that here is a survival of the use of the 
“‘ lucky stone ’’ which used to be attached to the weanyer to 
prevent his being “ struck,’’ and that the string which once 
was passed through the stone continued to be inserted into the 
dewlap long after faith in the stone had died and been forgotten. 


D. Macl. 


SUSSEX FU RNACES AND FORGES IN 1717.—-A paper was 
read recently before The Newcomen Society, by Mr. E. 
Wyndham Hulme, of Littlehampton, on ‘“ The Statistical 
History of the British Iron Trade between 1717 and 1750,” 
and certain Lists were printed giving the output of the 
Furnaces and Forges of England and Wales at different dates 
during the period under review. One of these lists is from the 
MSS. of John Fuller and his son, Gunfounders, of Heathfield. 
It is entitled “‘A List of all the Furnaces and Forges in 
England and Wales, together with a Computation of what 
Iron they are supposed to make or can make one year with 
another’’ The date is 1717. The list is quoted by Mr. H. 
Blackman in his paper in S.A.C. Ixiii on “‘ Gunfounding at 
Heathfield,”’ but as his extract of the Sussex places is not quite 
complete we give the full list. 
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Under Sussex the Furnaces named with their output, are 
as follows :— 
Ashburnham}'350 tons; Beckley 200; Brede, 200}; 
Robertsbridge 120; Beach 120; Darvell 150; Heath- 
feild 200; Conshuple (blank); Waldron 150; Mr. 
Poundsley (blank) ; Ashdowns Forest (blank). 

The Forges are :—Westfeild 50 tons; Darvell 30 tons; 
Echingham 50; Burwash 40; Glaziers 40; Byvelham 
50; Ld. Montague 50; Mayfeild sands 40 ; Eridge 30. 

The chief point of interest in these lists—as Mr. Ernest 

Straker has kindly indicated—is the poor show the Wealden 
iron works made in 1717, as against the mainly coke-using 
works elsewhere. The total estimated output for the whole of 
England and Wales was, from the Furnaces, 18190 tons and 
from the Forges, 13300 tons, while the contribution of Sussex 
to these quantities was only 1490 and 380 tons respectively. 

In regard to the following names in the above list, the first 

two being omitted by Mr. Blackman, Mr. Straker has given us 
the following comments: Conshuple is Coushopley near 
Mayfield ; Mr. Pounsley is Pounsley furnace, not a personal 
name ; Mayfield Sands would seem to indicated a connection— 
not otherwise known—between a Mayfield forge, perhaps 
Hawksden of List B, with the Sands family. There are two 
good cast-iron graveslabs in Mayfield Church—Thomas 
Sands, 1668 aged 72 and Thomas Sands of London, 1708, 
aged 33, with evidently a generation missing between them. 

The Lists have been filed for reference at Barbican House, 

Lewes. 


A STONE RUBBER.—Some years ago a stone was found 
here precisely similar to the “‘ polisher’ represented in the 
illustration to Colonel Ramsden’s note in Sussex Noles and 
Queries for November (p.102). No prehistoric remains so 
far as I know have been discovered in this vicinity. But of 
course fragments of objects connected with the monastic 
establishment are frequently unearthed. I was informed that 
the stone was a serpentine. It was suggested to me that it 
may have been used by the canons to smooth down the rough 
parchment in preparing it for writing or after anerasure. The 
highly polished face would be very suitable for such a purpose ; 
and such polished smoothness could only be produced on a 
specially close-grained hard and consequently rare stone. 
The surface has certainly not been used against stone or metal. 


Shulbrede Priory, ARTHUR PONSONBY. 
Lynchmere. 
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PHOTOMICROGRAPHS OF WOOD SECTIONS.—The 
photomicrographs of sections of two kinds of wood reproduced 
on the accompanying plate are of interest as illustrating one of 
the methods which may be employed as an aid to the 
identification of wood found during archzological excavation. 
They were made by Mr. Maby at the Imperial Forestry 
Institute at Oxford, of which Mr. P. S. Spokes, the son of Dr. 
Spokes of Lewes, is Secretary. 

The first is a transverse section of a stem (or branch) of 
Beech (Fagus), about 10 years old embedded in a lump of 
iron slag. The second is a section of Elder (Sambucus), 
about 7 years old, from a clay bed. 

The specimens were obtained by Dr. Spokes and his son, 
from a site on the Stane Street, called Roman Gate, four miles 
from Horsham on the Horsham-Guildford road, where the 
Stane Street is about 30 yards from the modern road. Mr. 
Winbolt carried out some excavation work at this spot, 
which he described in The Times of April 3rd last, and he 
informs us that the portion of Stane Street at that place had 
been made by the Romans partly with iron slag (pre Roman), 
and had been repaired from time to time with similar material 
belonging to different periods, even down to Tudor times. 
The uncertainty as to which periodtheslag belongs to prevents 
its use as evidence in the much discussed question, as to 
whether or no the Romans introduced the Beech tree into 
Britain. This question, however, we gather from Mr. Winbolt, 
has already been settled in the negative. It is remarkable 
that so much of the cell structure shown in the photograph has 
survived the ordeal of fire. The section of Elder has not been 
fired. 


ROMAN POTTERY AT ANCIENT CINDERHEAPS.— 
During the past year (1928) I have found several fragments 
of Roman pottery at various ancient cinderheaps in Sussex, 
which have been kindly dated by Mr. Reginald Smith, viz. :— 

At Walesbeech, near Forest Row, neck of flagon, middle 2nd 

century ; Samian Ware of Lezoux, probably 2nd century ; 
Fragments of flagon and bowl, late Ist century or might 
be 2nd century. 

At Henley, Frant :—a stepped rim of New Forest ware, 

probably 3rd century. 

Near Rotherfield, in an ancient mine—perhaps also New 

Forest ware, probably 3rd century. 
Steel Cross, Crowborough—a piece of glass, probably part of 
a bottle, apparently Roman. 
ERNEST STRAKER. 


To face >. 130 





Transverse Section of part of stem (or branch) of Beech 
about 10 vears old, embedded in a clinker (x 10 





Transverse Section of complete stem (or branch) of elder 
about 7 years old. (x 10 
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A LEWKNOR SEAL.—Included in Vincents’ Sussex 
Pedigrees is one of the Lewknor family : with which there is a 
copy of a seal attached to a deed made between Joane the 
wife of Thomas Tregoz and her son, SirJohn Doyley, on the one 
part, and Sir Roger Lewknor on the other. The deed is 
dated 1360 ; and is sealed by Sir Roger Lewknor: who seals 
with :— 

Quarterly of four. 

1 and 4 gules three bars vaire. KEYNES. 
2 and 3 azure three chevrons argent. LEWKNOR. 
Crest. Out of a Crown, a Hawk’s Lure. 

Thus, by placing the Keynes coat in the premier position, 
he emphasises the territorial importance attached to the 
alliance with the family of Keynes. 
His grandfather Roger Lewknor 
(sheriff of Surrey in 1284) had 
married Joan, daughter and heir of 
Richard and Alice de Keynes of 
Horsted Keynes, Selmeston, etc., 
sometime before 1276 (Sussex 
Record Society vii, 97. Geneal- 
ogist xix, 242). And now Sir 
Roger had negotiated a marriage 
between his son and heir Thomas 
and an heiress not only of a 
branch of the great family of 
Doyley, but of that of Tregoz as 
well : which, with a later one 
to a Camoys heiress, was to eclipse the Keynes connection ; 
a connection that was the origin of the prominent position in 
the County that this family occupied later. That they, in 
early times, placed such value on a quartering, which seems 
later to have entirely dropped out of use in their achievement, 
is worth recording. 





y 


Arms from Seal of Sir Roger 
Lewknor, 1300. 


FANE LAMBARDE. 


HAMSEY CHURCH.—In continuation of the note in 
Sussex Notes and Queries (II 4, p.126), the remains of 17th 
century painted decoration have proved only fragmentary and 
very little more of the royal coat of arms has survived. The 
walls of the Church evidently possessed however, certain 
texts in black letter, one of which can be traced over the south 
door. On the east wall, of the chancel, south of the east 
window, were indications of lined panels with a simple 
guilloche ornament in black on the plaster, possibly the 
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border for the Ten Commandments. The text is enclosed in 
plain black lines and appears to be as follows, this visible 
letters being those in Roman letters and the missing ones 
in italics. The colon is quite clearly seen. 
Keep THY FOot when thou 
goest to THE HOUSE Of God and be 
more ready to AEARE than to give the 
sacrifice of fooLES : FOR THey consider 
not that they do evil. EcCLE. V. I. 

In view of the fact that in Hamsey Church we have this text 
and the royal arms painted on the walls, it may be of interest 
to quote from Notes and Queries (1873 p.354) a licence from 
the Archbishop of Canterbury in the year 1631 to a “‘paynter 
stayner,’’ where it is ordered that ‘‘there ought to be had an 
especial care that all churches and chapels be beautified and 
adorned with godly sentences and more especially with his 
majesty’s armes and the tenne Commandments, yet in some 
places the same is altogether neglected and in the other places 
suffered to be defaced.’’ The licence proceeds to authorise 
Thos. Henbage, the painter, ‘‘ to view throughout the diocese ”’ 
and ‘‘ after a view soe had to shew yourselfe ready and willing 
to paynte the Kings Armes with the tenne Commdts and other 
holy sentences upon some eminent places within the chauncels 
or bodyes of the said churches etc., you taking for your paynes 
an honest and reasonable allowance—wishing hereby all 
persons, vicars, etc., to give you admittance,” etc. It would 
almost seem that the work at Hamsey might be that of Thos. 
Henbage, for the use of the Authorised Version and of the 
unicorn in the arms is consistent with his date. 

The further discoveries in this church include the piscina 
to the south nave altar, a large double aumbry in the west 
wall of the chancel, south of the chancel arch, and several 
fragments of stained glass that filled the 14th century east 
window of the chancel. 


GLYNDEBOURNE HOUSEHOLD MEMORANDA.-—-A 
number of memoranda and accounts relating to household 
matters at Glyndebourne during the time of the Hay family 
have recently come into the hands of the Sussex Archeological 
Society through the kind intervention of Dr. Spokes, Local 
Secretary for Lewes. Such documents are always worth 
preserving for the light they throw on domestic affairs in the 
past, and thanks are due to Mr. Edden of Warrington, the 
donor of the present documents. They are mainly within the 
period from 1653 to 1672, when John Hay, M.P. for Rye and 
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afterwards for the County of Sussex, was the owner of 
Glyndbourne. His father, Harbert Hay, died in February 
1652-3. 

We give below a transcript of a portion of an unofficial 
inventory of Household Stuff in 1672. It will be noticed 
that some of the pewter was marked H.H.F.; these are the 
initials of Harbert Hay and Frances his wife, the mother of 
John Hay. Some of the linen in a part of the list not printed 


had the letters R.B-E., which in all probability represent the 
initials of the parents of Elizabeth Burdett, the second wife 
of John Hay, the letters being arranged as was customary at 
that period, the initial of the surname being in the middle. 
A NOTE OF HOUSEHOLD STUFF AND FIRST OF PEWTER. 
March, 1672. 
Three great dishes one a little bigger than y® other. One 
pasty dish marked wt" H.H.F. a large one. Three broad 
brimd dishes of a size lesse. Three narrow brimd dishes 
about y® size. H.H.F. Two new dishes broad brimd wth 
J.H. Two other narrow brimd dishes about y® size wth 
H.H.F. Fower a little less narrow brimd wt? H.H.F. 
Fower more lesse then they wt® y* same marke. Fower 
little dishes narrow brimd. Fower little sawcers narrow 
brimd. ‘Two dozen of plates. A greatsaucepan. Fower 
Basons. Five pie plates. A great plate for a cheese. 
One Pasty plate. One stew pan. Two Flaggons. A 
halfe pinte pot. Seaven Chamber potts. Fower Close 
stoole pans. Three bed pans. 
USED IN YE HOUSE. 
Two great old dishes in y* Kitchen one a little bigger than 
y® other. Three more, one a little bigger than the other. 
Two new dishes marked w™ J.H. one a little bigger than y* 
other. Three narrow brimd dishes, one bigger than y* 
other two. Two pretty large pie plates. Two broad 
brimd sawcers. 2narrowb. ones. ‘Two Poringers. One 
great paire of Candlesticks. One lesser paire of 
Candlesticks. Two Rosewater stills. A salt sellar. A 
Cisterne wt fower leggs. One great pewter dish in 
my Closet. ffower spoones. 
TIN THINGS. 
A Hoop and plate for a cake. A Pasty pan and plate. 
A plate to lay ? bottome for fish. A Fish plate in ye 
Kitchen. A Colender. Two Apple rosters. Fower 
Dozen of Bisket pans. A stew pan. A candlestick. A 
Lanthorn. A Pot of beaten tin. 2 snuff dishes. 2 pair 
of snuffers. 
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IRON THINGS. 
Three Iron dripping pans. Three Cleavers. ffive Pots 
to boyle meat in. ffive spitts. A pair of Pothookes. 
ffower pair of Pothangers. Two fforks to take up meat. 
A Peele. Two Gridgirons. A Kettle. One more wth 
Tarr. ‘Two Cob Irons. A Thing to lay before y® Fire. 
A Morter and Pesle. Irons to make Iron Cakes in. A 
chafing dish. 2 Box Irons and four heaters. A little 
Iron treft to warme beer upon in v® Parlour. A Thing 
to preserve on. A great Beame to weigh w"®, another old 
one. The halfe hundred weight and y® Tod weight, 2 
nayle weight and nayle weight. A jack to rost meat 
wth and an Iron chayne to it. A Bullet to grind mustard 
with, BRASSE THINGS. 
Three Brasse Kettles. Five Old skillets one a little 
bigger than y® other. One Brasse skimmer and a great 
spoone. Three little Candlesticks. ‘Two warming Pans. 
A Bread grate. Two large Brasse skillets to preserve in. 
A little Brasse Morter. A Frying pan. A Watering Pot. 
A pair of little scales to weigh w'®. 


A SEVERE GALE IN 1735.—In an Account Book kept by 
Edward Boys of Alciston, who acted as Collector of the quit 
rents of the various manors belonging to the Gage family of 
Firle!, is the following reference to a great gale that occurred in 
January 1734-5. 

“ 8th January 1734 (1734-5). Wee had a very high wind as 
ever was known in the memory of any man; it began to 
blow pretty strong about 9 or 10 in the morning and 
continued to increase till about 12 o’clock, when there was 
all of a sudden such a hurricane as blew down abundance of 
barns, windmills and trees by the roots ; so much in our 
parts that I am not able to express, then several haystacks 
blown down, with a great deal of damage done to the house, 
malthouse, barn, stable, pidgeon house, as much as may 
stand me in {20 to repair and sett to rights again. 

I desire to bless the Lord it was not worse, when my barn 

might have blown down as well as my neighbour’s. That 

there was a great deal of mercy mixed with judgement in 
my affairs. We had but one barn blown in in our parish 
and that was David Boys’ at Forge gate ; Berwick windmill, 

Denton mill, Sam. Stace at Berwick two barns, Mr. Hawes 

one and above half another, Sam. Piper one, four or five 

at West Firile, two at Ripe.”’ 


I, Firle Muniments, 
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AN OLD PACK ROAD AT STEYNING.—At a point on the 
north side as one goes along Wiston 


AN / fe Lane from Steyning one cannot help 
BNO (fe noticing a very definite gap in the 
| ‘\ bank. If one climbs up one sees at 
7 once definite signs of a narrow road 
, which runs north as shown by the 
. (3 ua, dotted line in the sketch. It is 
. 7 “te easily traceable as far as it is shown, 
, 4 but near the Broadbourne it is lost. 
Chariton f Bayaras| There is, however, little doubt that 
oe he 8. it joined the present main road to 
A® \ Horsham where the Washington road 
ps f i leaves it. 
yft ff The southern end of it is not so 
aN f easy to find, butacareful examination 
mir }} of the ground establishes the track 
aN \\ shown in the sketch. 
es H. C. Evans 


\STEYVING 


Scale 3” to 1 mile. 


PEVENSEY CASTLE KEEP.—It is interesting to be able 
to record, from another collection of estate documents?, that 
the storm mentioned in a previous Note was the occasion of 
the fall of some considerable portion of the Keep at Pevensey 
Castle. Thomas Worge, the Agent of the Earl of Wilmington, 
writing to his principal under date 11th January, 1734 (i.e. 
1734-5), Says :- 

“The storm has done very great damage with us... . 
Last night had Mr. Plumer of Pevensey and Mr. Breeden 
with me to tell me the high Tower of the Inner Castle is 
blown down and that the stones were picked together by 
people to carry away as wreck, but the bayliff forbid it.”’ 
Another letter to Lord Wilmington, from William Stuart 

his bailiff at Eastbourne, after mentioning the reservation for 
estate use of the freestone from the fall of Pevensey Castle 
continues :— 

“I was at Pevensey yesterday and have talked with the 
Surveyors of y® highways which is Mr. Jas. Christian and 
William Sargant about clearing the footway in that fall and 


2. Compton Place Documents, 
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y® rubbish out of the common pond, and have desired y* 
freestone they find there may be saved for your lordship’s 
use ; they told me that they had made the footway passable 
for the present which I afterwards saw, and when the water 
will give leave they would take care to clean their Pond. I 
told them if that part of y® rubbish would be serviceable to 
them or their neighbours that y" Lordship had given me 
leave, after being acquainted to whom and for what use, 
that I might dispose of y® rubbish. Upon which Wm. 
Sargant desired 4 or 5 load of Flints to mend a wall of his 
wh T agreed to, I believe the greatest part 
of y® fall will not soon nor easily be removed for y® greater 
part is in mighty pieces and I think will be found so hard 
to be separated that none will attempt it.”’ 

This reference to the footway and the pond locates the 
fall as being on the south-east side of the Castle, probably just 
south of the fallen Roman bastion. The footpath still exists, 
and the situation of the pond close to the footpath is fairly 
certain. 


** SUSSEX DIALECT,’’ ADDENDA.—The following terms, 
additional to Parish’s ‘‘ Dictionary of the Sussex Dialect,” have 
been collected during a space of many vears. Some of them 
may not be exclusively Sussexian. 

Adder-Spears Dragon Flies. 


Baffling Match \ Blindfold Players. 


Jingling Match 
Bargeboat xreen Woodpecker. 


Bedhead Stone Either stone or wood on_ graves 
resembling the head of the old bedstead. 


Bennets Any long grass which bends in the wind. 

Booted Corn injured by frost is said to be 
“ booted.” 

Bristle-bat Stone for sharpening scythe. 

Brocks Cuckoo-spit or Froth-spit. 

Canker ‘Robin Redbreast’s Cushion” an 


excrescence on a briar. 








Chopbacks Hastings People. 

Cledgy Sticky. 

Cleft A narrow cleft at end of backbone of fat 
sheep. 

Clombs Iron traps for vermin. 

Cotted Coated (in sheep). 


Creet or Cradle 


‘They never mow corn on the South- 
downs with a creet or cradle but with 
the naked scythe,”’ 
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Crup 
Cuddle 

Cue or Scue 
Denshiring 


Doted. 
Downhearth 
Eye-proof 
Face-pieces 
Fellmongers 
Fetel or Vetel 
Fyrkins 
Harling 


Hoghazels 
Hoving 


Hurter 
Husk 


Hutch 

Idleback or lazyback 
Juggy 

Laires 

Mouth-men 

Muffetit 

Nideot 

Nye 


Plarim 
Queasy 
Queeved 
Red Robin 
Rivetty 
Rods 

Scot 


Sheening 

Sherve 

Shimroys 

“ Shut in the Twist ”’ 
Squeaker 

“ To stand up ” 


Crisp. 

An infirm man who “ cuddles his bat.” 
Shoe for oxen. 

Paring and burning. Contracted from 
Devonshiring. 

Rotten, as in timber. 

Large open chimney. 

Plainly seen. 

Brasses for horses. 

Dressers of skins. 

i.e. Fettle, order or form. 

Wooden measures for butter. 

Putting one leg ofa rabbit through the 
other when dead. 

Haws or hawthornberries. 

Sheep bursting with eating too much 
of luxuriant plants, as clover, rape, 
ex. 

A distemper in calves caused by worms. 
A calf that runs with its dam all 
the summer. 

Wooden trap for vermin. 

An iron contrivance for tilting kettle. 
The wren. 

Divisions in farm lands. 

Harvesters. 

Titmouse. 

Machine for clearing land of weeds. 
Contraction of nide-nest (L. midus) 
or? a corruption of an eye—a brood,as 
of pheasants. 

Fish room in a boat (Brighton). 
Nervous. 

Warped. 

“ Agrostis stolonifera.”’ 

Restless, in animals. 

Shafts for carts. 

In Pevensey and other Levels—a tax 
on acres 

Threshed (wheat). 

Service Tree (Pyrus domesticus). 
Gnats. 

Sheep that cannot walk aright. 

The swift. 

To take shelter from rain. 
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Trowe Trough (A.S. frog or éroh). 
Uck (to) To dig out grass in a path with a knife. 
Wrastle A pain is said to “ wrastle’’ when it 
shoots and burns. 
Yelms Sorted straw for thatching. 
Yob A dull peasant (? boy inverted). 
FREDERICK HARRISON 


DUNKIN COLLECTION, BRITISH MUSEUM.—-Students 
may be glad to be reminded of the large collection of Sussex 
Notes made by the late EK. H. W. Dunkin, F.S.A., who died 
in 1915, which are now in the British Museum, by gift of 
Mrs. Dunkin. 

They are catalogued as Add. MSS. 39320—39546, Dunkin 
Coll : and are described as ‘‘ Genealogical and other Collections 
relating mainly to Sussex Clergy and families, 221 Volumes.’ 
The books vary insize, some being small pocket books, and they 
contain notes of Sussex Churches, notes for dedications of 
Sussex Churches, Monumental inscriptions, extracts from De 
Banco Rolls, Coram Rege Rolls, Patent Rolls, Bishops’ 
Registers, Wills, etc., etc. Mr. Dunkin was an indefatigable 
and accurate worker, as the volumes of Sussex Marriage 
Licenses and Fines relating to Sussex Manors published by the 
Sussex Record Society bear witness, and much useful material 
is contained in this collection. 


THE CHANCEL ARCH OF HARDHAM CHURCH.~It has 
occurred to me that the Chancel Arch of the Church may be a 
Roman gateway reused. What struck me on visiting the 
church was, that the arch was peculiar in several respects, and 
did not quite resemble either an early Norman or late Saxon 
one. In the first place the only moulding looks to me more 
Roman than Saxon, and the quoins of the jambs are ordinary 
quoins not showing any trace of long and short work, the 
arch stones are also peculiar. Here I may remark, the arch is 
slightly stilted and not a true semicircle, it is gone over a 
little to the north on which side something has happened to the 
moulding which is not bedded level and much knocked about. 
This looks to me as though it had been damaged when taken 
down or in transporting to the church. ‘The thickness of the 
wall is about right for Roman work, also the width and height 
of the arch are not far wrong for a single arch entry to the 
precints of a villa or other building ofthatsort. ‘Theimportant 
castras had a double entry with a pier in the middle or side 
arches for foot passengers, but that would not be necessary for 
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the entry to a private villa. In the Church are several 
undoubted Roman flue tiles, also many bits of brick probably 
also Roman, two of the windows are Saxon work or very 
early Norman. I send this note with a view of raising the 
question of the origin of the arch, and if Roman, from where 
was it obtained. 
i. TOWRY WHYTE. 

In a paper on Hardham Church, and its Early Paintings, in S.A.C. 
xliv, p.73, Mr. Philip M. Johnston, F.S.A., includes Hardham in “ a 
group of early churches in West Sussex, all built on the simplest lines, 
and in plan and in their main features of a date within the 11th 
century.” After referring to a blocked S. doorway with a massive 
lintel resting on plain square-edged jambs, he says :—‘‘ The chancel 
arch, a bold semi-circle slightly horse-shoed, is also square-edged and 
without ornament or moulding, except a bead partially worked on the 
chamfered imposts and evidently a later attempt at relieving the 
plainness of the work.” A drawing of the arch is given. 

ED. 


A BODIAM CHARTER, 1330.—The following charter 
concerning the manor of Bodiam is one of several miscellaneous 
charters which have been deposited recently with the Sussex 
Archeological Society. 

Translation :— 

This Indenture witnesseth that Robert Allard, Bailiff 
of Lord Johnde Britannia, Earl of Richmond, and lord of 
the Barony of Hastings, has granted and demised to 
John de Curtehope and William le Vyniter the manor of 
Bodihame with its appurtenances in the county of Sussex, 
which manor Master Nicholas Wardedieu held forthe term 
of his life of Sir Henry Wardedieu, knight, his father, and 
which after the death of the said Master Nicholas came 
by way of guardianship to the said John de Britannia by 
reason of the minority of John son of William Wardedieu 
and heir of the said Henry Wardedieu. Saving to the said 
Lord Johnde Britannia and his heirs outside services and 
wards and marriages happening within the said manor. 
To have and hold the said manor with its appurtenances to 
the said John and William and their heirs and assigns 
from the feast of S. Michael next tocome after the making 
of this indenture until the full and legal age of the said 
John son of William Wardedieu and heir of the said 
Henry Wardedieu is fully completed: The said John de 
Curtehope and William le Vyniter and their heirs or 
assigns rendering therefor yearly, until the full and legal 
age of the said heir, to the said Lord John de Britannia 
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and his heirs or assigns Twenty pounds, ten shillings and 
three pence of yearly ferm, namely, one half at the feast of 
S. John the Baptist and the other half at the feast of S. 
Michael, to be paid yearly in the manor of Bodihameto the 
Receiver of the said John in the county of Sussex or at least 
toother attornies ofthesaid LordJohn. Savingtothesaid 
Lord John outside services and wards and marriages 
happening within the said manor in the time of the said 
guardianship. And for the full and faithful payment of 
the said ferm of £26 ros. 3d. until the full and lawful 
age of the said heir as aforesaid and also for keeping and 
maintaining the whole of the said manor, in buildings, 
gardens, walls, woods, enclosures and all other things 
belonging to the said manor, in a good and sufficient 
state, without destruction, waste and dilapidation, the 
said John de Curtehope and William le Vyniter bind 
themselves and their heirs and executors and all their 
goods and chattels moveable and immoveable and also 
all their lands and tenements into whosesoever hands they 
shall have come, and the said Lord John and any one of 
his bailiffs shall be able to distrain upon all.the said lands 
and tenements of the said John and William, if in any 
way they shall cease or make default in the payment of 
the said yearly ferm. In witness of which mattertheseals 
of the said John and William have been affixed to the part 
of this indenture remaining with the said Lord John de 
Britannia, and the seal of the said Robert Allard is 
affixed to the part remaining with the said John and 
William. These being witnesses :—Richard Wardedieu, 
Richard de Codynge, John de Smalefelde, Thomas de 
Lurdingstrete, Thomas de Haneholte, Thomas de Mardore, 
Thomas Fegb’ and John at Grove and others. Given at 
Bodihame on the day of the Exaltation of the Holy Cross 
in the 4th year of the reign of King Edward the third from 
the conquest. (One tag for seal, seal gone). 


MANOR OF ALCISTON.—A correspondent writes: ‘‘ The 
following extract from John Stow’s Survey of London (1603), 
with its reference to Alciston, may be of interest to Sussex 
readers. I quote from C. L. Kingsford’s Edition (I.p.22)— 
The paragraph occurs in the section headed ‘“‘ Bridges of this 
Citie.”” The charter is preserved in the British Museum.” 

I also have seene a Charter under seale to the effect 
following. Henrie King of England, to Ralfe B. [Bishop] 
of Chichester, and all the Ministers of Sussex sendeth greeting, 
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Know ye &c, I commaund by my Kingly authoritie that the 
Mannor called Alcestone, which my father gave, with other 
lands, to the Abbey of Battle, be free and quiet from shieres 
and hundredes, and all other Customes of earthly servitude, 
as my father held the same, most freely and quietly, and 
namely from the worke of London Bridge, and the worke of 
the Castle at Pevensey: and this I command uppon my 
forfeyture, witness William de Pontlearche at Byrry, the 
which Charier with the Seale very faire, remaineth in the 
custodie of Joseph Hollond Gentleman.” 





QUERIES. 


MAUDLIN LANE, BRAMBER. Can any one give any 
information as to the date of the making of Maudlin Lane, 
leading from The Heathen Burial ground immediately south of 
Steyning, through Maudlin Farmto BramberStation? H.C.E. 


POTTERY UNDER FIRE HEARTHS.—tThe accompanying 
sketch represents an old jar which was found under the hearth 
in Woes Cottage, Rudgwick, about 20 years ago, by the late 
Mr. W. Port, a local builder. The height is 8}in. and diameter 

4in. at the widest part. It has been 
broken and joined together and one 
piece is missing. The outside is a 
dull brown glaze like that of an old 
fashioned ginger beer bottle, the 
inside grey and not glazed and the 
fractured edge grey. The lower part 
of the handle has a sort of tail 
reaching half-way down the bowl. 
The inside of the base is hollow and 
forms part of the jug’s holding 
capacity. There was nothing in the 
jar when found. 

Mr. Port’s son told me that his 
father had found similar jars at 
different times under hearths when 

(d re-laying them. Was it customary 
to place jars under the hearth? And, if so, what was the 
origin of the custom ? SPENCER D, SECRETAN. 
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‘“‘ THE GREAT DENIERS ” AT BEEDING.—On either side 
of the river Adur where the white wood bridge near Beeding 
Rectory crosses it are two fields called in the Tithe map of 
1840 ‘‘ The Great Deniers’’ and “ The Little Deniers.” 
Information as to the meaning of these names is sought for. 
It is known that ‘‘ Denier’ was a Roman coin ; it was also 
an old French coin: it is also the term used for a tip to a 
Conceirge. These fields are where in Roman days Bramber 
harbour was. Could it be that Roman galleys carrying the 
soldiers’ pay sank, and at a later date deniers were found here? 
This is a very fantastic guess, but it may lead to the truth. 
The present day name for these two fields is ‘‘ The Diggeners,” 
which points to digging operations here. Is there any record 
of any find of coins on this spot ? H.C.E. 


TAR OR TARRE IN PLACE-NAMES.—The word Tar or 
Tarre occurs in several place-names alongside the river Arun 
e.g., Langley Tarre, Slip Tarre, Cox Tarre. I should be glad, 
of information as to the meaning and occurrence of the 
word. Is it found in connection with other Sussex rivers ?- 

‘ J. FOWLER. 

Since sending this query Mr. Fowler has found an explanation of 


Tarre in a Terrier of the Glebe and Parsonage of Stopham, made in 
1635. Extracts are given in S.A.C. xxvii, p.66, 67, one reading as 


follows: ‘‘ Also there is a Tarr or little Island . . . called the Parsons 
Tarr, lying a little below Stopham Bridge. ...” Replies as to the 
occurrence of the name elsewhere will be welcomed. ED. 


JOHN ALISAUNDER, 1290.—Cananyonesupply information 
concerning John Alisaunder, who was M.P. for Arundel in 
1290? Can Arms be traced to him ? 

H. HOMER-SAUNDERS. 


SOUTH MALLING COLLEGE.—In a paper on ‘“‘ The College 
of Benedictine Canons at South Malling’ in S.A.C. v, pp. 
131, 139, the Revd. Edward Turner refers to a brief narrative 
or memoir of this religious establishment by Mr. Serjeant 
Kempe, who at one time held the possessions of the dissolved 
College. Is anything known as to this memoir or the where- 
abouts of the original or any copy ? 

M.S.H. 


MR. HENEAGE LEGGE’S NOTES.—-A statement occurs in 
S.A.C. liti, p.276 that Mr. W. Heneage Legge (since deceased) 
had a very large collection of archzological notes on the 
Archbishop of Canterbury’s Sussex estates, with an offer to 
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place them at the service of students. Can anyone give 
information as to what happened to these papers on Mr. 
Legge’s death or where they now are. 

M. S. HOLGATE. 





REPLIES. 


ABRAHAM WESTON, CLOCKMAKER.—Mr. H. F. Fitt, 
of Osborne Road, Jarvis Brook, informs me that he has seen 
a clock by this maker as late as 1740, and he has a note of 
another, with white arched enamel dial, probably about 1780, 


Abra Weston, Lewes. 
CATHARINE PULLEIN. 





RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 


In the recently published volume of The Journal of 
Hellenic Studies (Vol. xlviii, 178-182), Mr. S. E. Winbolt 
describes and illustrates five pieces of ancient Greek sculpture 
at Bignor Park, Sussex. Their history is not known, but it is 
almost certain that they were brought to England by Mr. John 
Hawkins who travelled extensively in the East, Greece and 
Italy, and afterwards settled down at Bignor Park in 1806. 
He took an important part with Samuel Lysons in excavating 
the Roman Villa at Bignor. 


Air Photography and Economic History—A pamphlet 
by E. Cecil Curwen, M.A., M.B., B.Ch., has been 
published by the Economic History Society, price 1s. The 
sub-title, ‘‘ The Evolution of the Corn-field,’’ explains the 
theme of the writer, which, as our reader will know, Dr. Cecil 
Curwen has made peculiarly hisown. The earliest evidence of 
corn-growing in Britain appears to date from the latter part of 
the neolithic period (say, about 2000 B.C.), being supplied 
by grain charred by fire, or by special instruments for reaping 
and grinding corn. 

The evolution of the cornfield results from a development in 
methods of ploughing. Explaining the process of lynchet 
formation, Dr. Curwen differentiates between the rectangular 
lynchet fields, which represent the cultivation worked by the 
Celtic people (roughly, 500 B.C. to 500 A.D.) and the English 
open field system comprising long narrow strips. 
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The absence of a true “ share” from the primitive plough 
of the earlier folk, which only scratched thesoil without turning 
the sod over, made cross-ploughing desirable, and this led to 
the fields approaching a square in plan. The Strip ploughing 
introduced by the Saxons was made possible by the use of a 
heavy plough with a broad share which undercut and turned 
the soil over, thus dispensing with the necessity of cross- 
ploughing ; and the employment of a larger team of oxen 
enabled longer furrows to be used. The paper is written with 
knowledge and clearness. 


The Archeological Journal, vol. I\xxxii, recently 
issued, contains chap. xxv of Mr. A. Hadrian Allcroft’s The 
Circle and the Cross. This chapter as its title, “‘ Gods Acre ’”’ 
indicates, is concerned with Christian burial-grounds (Saxon 
civic) and the structural churches which were built therein. 
The establishment under Archbishop Cuthbert, in the middle 
of the 8th century, of burial places within the ‘wns was an 
important innovation, the dead having previously been buried 
at some distance from the abodes of the living. Sussex 
provides a considerable number of Mr. Allcroft’s examples of 
Churchyards which still preserve their original circular form— 
which he considers to have been general—or bear evidence 
that at one time they were circular. Hellingly.is referred to 
as presenting the most remarkable circular garth in Sussex. 


The Sussex County Magazine appears this year in its 
enlarged and improved form and the illustrations, as usual, 
are an important feature. The January number contains a 
fine series of views of Mr. Nathaniel Lloyd’s interesting house, 
‘“‘ Dixter,” in Northiam to accompany Viscountess Wolseley’s 
description of the house. In the February issue a series of 
bold drawings of early Sussex Church Chests is noticeable, 
also two pictures of Bramber Church from old prints which 
appear to supply material for some speculation as to the 
Church’s architectural history. 

This number also contains a short article on that interesting 
district in West Sussex called the Manhood, comprising the 
seven villages of Selsey, Sidlesham, Birdham, Earnley, East 
and West Wittering and West Itchenor. Incidentally the 
writer raises several points of considerable interest : (1) that 
not one of these villages has ever known a Squire ; (2) the site 
of the beginning of Stane Street ; (3) that Birdham Mill is the 
only water mill in Sussex that is still used ; this last point 
almost amounts to a challenge. 








